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Translations from Schumann. 


(By “‘M. E. von G.” for the London Musical World.) 
(Continued from page 13). 


PROoGRAMME-Mvsic. 


The difficult question how far instrumental 
music will avail in the representation of thoughts 
and Situations is often regarded in {oo narrow a 
spirit. It is absurd to suppose that a composer 
takes up his pen with the miserable intention of 
expressing or depicting this or that actual fact. 
But for all that, no one should underrate the 
force of external influences and impressions. An 
idea will often act unconsciously on the musical 
imagination ; the eye will often influence the ear; 
and the eye, being the most active of our organs, 
keeps constantly intruding the outlines of objects 
amongst the melodies and harmonies, which, as 
the music advances, become shaped and mould- 
ed into definite forms. The more the musical 
element associates such external thoughts and 
images with itself, the more poetical and pictur- 
esque will be the composition ; and the more im- 
aginative and strict is the conception of the com- 
poser, the more will he arouse and rivet his hear- 
ers. What is to prevent Beethoven, in the 
midst of his conceptions, being suddenly possess- 
ed by the idea of immortality ? Why should his 
imagination not be kindled by the image of a 
mighty heroin ruin? Or why is some other 
composer not to be inspired by the reeollection 
of happy times gone by ? Are we tobe ungrate- 
ful to Shakespeare because he has evoked from a 
young musician a work worthy of himself? or, in 
a word, shall we be unmindful of Nature, and 
deny how much we owe to her beauty and her 
majesty ? Can music tell us nothing of Italy, of 
the Alps, of the ocean, of a spring morning ? 

It is even possible for music to derive a charm 
from images so minute as to make it surprising 
that they can be expressed. I was told by a 
composer that while writing a certain little piece 
he was continually haunted by the image of a 
butterfly swimming down a stream on a leaf, and 
this gave his music a delicacy and naivet? which 
nothing could infuse but an actual image of the 
kind. In such angnisie genre-painting Schubert 
was a master; and I cannot resist recalling how 
a friend of mine, with whom I was playing one of 
Schubert’s four-hand marches, on my asking if 
he had not definite figures before his mind, an- 
swered by saying: “Certainly; I am at Seville, 
a century ago, among the dons and donnas, pro- 
menading in trains, pointed shoes, rapiers, and 
all the rest.” And the remarkable thing is, that 
I was myself seeing the same vision! Pardon 
me, reader, and despise not my poor parable. 

Programme, or no programme, the one ques- 
tion is, “Has the music anything in it ? above 
all, has it genius in it?” 


REQUISITES FOR A Goop PERFORMANCE. 


Think for a moment what circumstances must 
concur in order that a fine composition may be 
heard in full dignity and glory! There must be, 
first, in the work itself, real, deep intention, and 
ideality in the composition ; next, enthusiasm in 
the execution; thirdly, excellence in the per- 
formance—the whole orchestra playing like one 
man ; fourthly, an inward craving and necessity 
on the part of both giver and receiver, audience 
and artist, the exact mood hit at the moment; 
fifthly, a thoroughly happy combination of all 
circumstances of time and space, comfort in sit- 
ting and hearing, &c.; sixthly, the power of 
evincing and communicating one’s impressions, 
feelings and ideas, and of seeking one’s pleasure 
reflected in the faces of one’s friends. 





Such a coincidence is almost like throwing six 
dice, and each turning up six. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
3. 


Composers, like mothers, often love those of 
their offspring best which have given them most 


trouble. 
2; 


A man who is acquainted with Shakspeare and 
Jean Paul, will make very different music from 
one whose sole instructors have been Marpurg 
and the contrapuntists ; and the same is true of 
one who has mixed in the full stream of life and 
another who believes the Professor of his native 
town to be the ideal of all possible excellence— 
even though the abilities of the two are equally 
good, and their studies equally zealous. 


3 


The Song is perhaps the only branch of music 
in which any really important progress has been 
made since Beethoven. 


4. COMPOSING FOR THE STAGE. 


A young Composer who attempts for the first 
time to write for the Stage has éwo things to keep 
expressly in view :—first, to employ all the skill 
that he is master of; and next, so to employ it as 
to make an effect and please the public. The 
first of these is too often the ruin of the second. 
How much that one has learnt and is able to do 
must be suppressed and relinquished when the 
object is to please and excite an audience! . . . 
An opera is no trifle. Set down the best musi- 
cian to write for the theatre for the first time, 
and he will make a hundred blunders. He is 
bound not to do too much. He must give his 
singers opportunities for repose. His orchestra 
must have its proper pauses. The mechanical 
business of the stage, and the laws of the boards 
what consideration and experience do they not 
require! Before the composer can think of dis- 
play, the manager must be satisfied. How much 
fine music has often to be sacrificed because the 
composer thought only of his music, and not of 
the boards he was writing for. Much weary la- 
bor must indeed be gone through before a piece 
can come before the audience in a really effec- 
tive shape. 





Reminiscences of Mendelssohn. 
BY PROF. J. C. LOBE. 
[Translated for Every Saturday from Die Gartenlaube}. 


It was the beginning of November, in the year 
1821, when three members of the Weimar Court 
Band, one of them the writer of these lines, in 
obedience to a summons from His Excellency the 
Privy-Counsellor von Goethe, were ushered by 
the servant into the well-known room, in the 
front of his house, opening upon the Frauenplan. 

Three desks s ready for us at the side of 
the opened piano. Upon the latter lay a bundle 
of manuscript music-notes. Curious as I always 
was and still am, in all matters connected with 
music, I turned over the leaves of the different 
pieces, and read: “Studies in double Counter- 
point”; on another sheet, ‘‘Fugues” ; on a third, 
“Canons.” Then came “Quartet for the piano, 
with accompaniment of violin, bass-viol, and vio- 
loncello.” On all the pieces was the name, “Fe- 
lix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.” The notes were 
written in a firm, neat hand, and so far as I could 
tell by a rapid, cursory examination, the compo- 
sition showed an expert, educated artist. The 
name Mendelssohn was unknown to us as that of 
a musician. 





We had taken our instruments from their 
cases, and were busy tuning them into accord with 
the piano by way of preliminary, when there en- 
tered a tall man, who, on account of his stiff, mil- 
itary carriage, might well have been taken for 
an old-fashioned cavalry sergeant. He was not, 
however, a stranger to me,—I had visited him 
the year before in Berlin,—It was Professor Zel- 
ter, the well-known director of the Berlin Musi- 
cal Academy, Goethe’s intimate friend and com- 
panion. 

He greeted us all courteously, myself as an 
“old acquaintance.” 

“I have come first, gentlemen,” he continued, 
“in order to make a request of you in anticipa- 
tion. You will presently become acquainted 
with a lad, of only twelve years old, my pupil, 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. His skill as a 
performer upon the piano, and still more his tal- 
ent for composition, Will probably arouse in you 
some enthusiasm. The boy is, however, of a pe- 
culiar disposition. The loud applause of an au- 
dience of amateurs produces no impression upon 
him, but he is eagerly on the watch for the judg- 
ment of real musicians, and accepts every such 
criticism as genuine coin; for his childish nature 
is still too inexperienced to be able to distinguish 
between good-natured encouragement and well- 
merited approbation. Therefore, gentlemen, if 
you should possibly be excited to the height of a 
song of praise.—what I at the same time equal- 
ly hope for and dread,—I beg you to pitch it ina 
moderate key, with not too loud an accompani- 
ment, in fine, in C sharp, [a mistranslation 
for C major ?—Ep.] the most natural note 
in the scale. Thus far I have been able to guard 
him from vanity and too high an estimate of his 
talents,—those execrable enemies of all artistic 
progress.” 

Before we could make any reply to this some- 
what singular address, the lad Felix came spring- 
ing into the room,—a handsome, brilliant boy, 
with a decidedly Jewish cast of features, slender, 
and active. Rich, waving black hair fell _ 
his shoulders; genius and animation sparkled in 
his eyes. He looked at us a moment inquisitive- 
ly, then came to us, and gave his hand to each 
with friendly confidence, as if we were old ac-’ 
quaintances. 

With Felix had also entered Goethe, who re- 
turned our respectful bow with a friendly greet- 
ing. 
“My friend,” said he, waving his hand toward 
Zelter, “has brought with him a little gentleman 
from Berlin, who has already given us to-day a 
great surprise as a musician. Now we shall also 
make his acquaintance as a composer, and in this 
I must ask your co-operation. Jet us hear then, 
my child, what thy young head has produced,” he 
sr Aan gently stroking the lad’s long, glossy 
iocks. 

The latter ran immediately to his notes, placed 
our parts before us on the music-stands, opened 
the principal part upon the desk of the piano- 
forte, and took his place quickly on the stool be- 
fore the instrument. Zelter stationed himself be- 
hind Felix, to be ready to turn the leaves of his 
notes. Goethe some paces to one side, with his 
hand behind his back. The little composer 
glanced toward us with sparkling eyes, we laid 
the bows upon the strings of our instruments, an 
inclination of his dark locks, and the performance 
began. 

Goethe listened to every note with the keenest 
attention, but without remark, except perhaps at 
the end of a piece an occasional “Good” or “Bra- 
vo,” which he accompanied by a kindly nod of 
approval. Mindful of Zelter’s warning, we also 
only by our gratified looks manifested our appro- 
val to the child, whose countenance glowed with 
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an ever-deepening flush, as the performance pro- 
gressed. 

When the last composition came to an end, 
Felix sprang from his seat, and turned to each in 
succession with a questioning look. He seemed 
to wish to hear some expression of opinion as to 
his performance. Goethe, however, probably in- 
stigated by Zelter, took up the conversation, and 
said to Felix,— 

“Bravo, my son! The countenances of these 
gentlemen,” motioning toward us, “express plain- 
ly enough, that your compositions have pleased 
them well. Go, now, into the garden, where 
they are awaiting you, and refresh and cool your- 
self, for your face 1s flaming !” 

Without reply, the boy darted from the room. 

As we looked inquisitively toward Goethe, to 
see whether we were to be dismissed, he said,— 

“Remain a few moments longer, gentlemen. 
My friend and I wish to hear your opinion of this 
lad’s composition.” 

A conversation of some length then ensued be- 
tween us, the details of which I am indeed no 
longer able to give, after the lapse of so many 
years, especially as I find no memoranda of the 
same in my note-book. Many expressions and 
sentences, however, have remained impressed up- 
on my memory ; for my later and more intimate 
relations with Mendelssohg frequently gave me 
occasion to call to mind my first meeting with 
him. 

Goethe expressed his regret that we had on this 
oceasion made acquaintance with the little fellow 
only in concerted pieces. ‘Infant musical prodi- 
gies,” said he, “are now-a-days, as far as regards 
technical skill, no longer so great rarities; but 
what this little man achieves in the execution of 
fantasias, and of pieces at sight, borders upon the 
wonderful, and tonne never have believed it 

ible for one of such tender years.” 

“And yet in Frankfort you heard Mozart when 

Still only in his seventh year!” cried Zelter. 
’ “Yes,” rejoined Goethe; “at that time I was 
myself only twelve years of age, and most cer- 
tainly, like all the rest of the world, I was in the 
highest degree astonished by his extraordinary 
wer What your pupil, however, already 
achieves, bears the same relation to the perform- 
ances of Mozart at that age, which the uneduca- 
ted language of a man does to the lispings of an 
infant !” 

“Certainly,” said Zelter,smiling,“as far as mere 
manual execution is concerned, Felix plays at 
sight, as simple exercises, and without missing a 
single note, the compositions by which Mozart in 
his day transported the world with astonishment. 
But still, many others can do this also. What I 
look at, however, is the creative genius of the 
lad, and, gentlemen,” continued he, turning to 
us, “what think you of his quartet composi- 
tion ?” 

We declared on our part, with fullest convic- 
tion, that Felix had shown many more original 
thoughts than had Mozart at the same age; for 
the latter had then produced nothing but clever 
imitations of what already existed. Accordingly, 
we had a right to conclude that the world would 
have, in this lad, a second and greater Mozart, 
and that the more surely, because he was in full 
enjoyment of exuberant health, while all other 
outward circumstances were favorable. 

“May it be so!” said Goethe, “But who can 
say how a soul may develop itself in the lapse of 
years? We have seen so many talents, giving 
such fair promise of future achievements, go 
astray and deceive and disappoint our high ex- 
pectations. From such sad issue, however, we 
may hope that this youthful genius will be guard- 
ed by the teacher whom good fortune has given 
him in Zelter.” 

“I strive to be very strict with the boy,” said 
Zelter, “and, even in his own independent labors, 
seek to hold him in check by the curb of rigid 
counterpoint studies. But how long can this con- 
tinue before he escapes my discipline? Even 
now, 1 can teach him nothing more of essential 
importance,—-and once free, then first will it be 
manifested in what direction his own guidance 
will lead him.” 

“Yes, and especially,” said Goethe, “is the in- 





fluence of a teacher a problematical matter. 
Whatever the artist creates, which is truly great 
and original, he can only find within himself. To 
what teachers do you think Raphael, Michel An- 
gelo, Haydn, Mozart, and all word-renowned 
masters, have owed their immortal creations ?” 

“It is true,” remarked Zelter, “many have be- 
gun like Mozart, but as yet no one has equalled 
him in-subsequent achievements.” (Of Beetho- 
ven no mention was made, and therefore we have 
not instanced his name. ) 

“Felix has imagination, feeling, and technical 
ability, all in an eminent degree. In everything 
that he does, he manifests good, sometimes charm- 
ing, and certainly far from puerile ideas, but as 
yet it is only pretty music, which still creeps up- 
on the earth: we do not yet hear in it the ac- 
cents of genius. In this I have not deceived my- 
self. Do you not think so, gentlemen?” As he 
himself had expressed the opinion, we could not 
but assent. Still, I ventured to add, “In Mo- 
zart’s boyish compositions, too, these accents were 
not yet audible.” 

I also hazarded the question, whether this quar- 
tet, as we had heard it, was entirely the ehild’s 
own work. 

“Yes, indeed,” rejoined Zelter ; “every note 
written by his own hand, and—created too, en- 
tirely by his own mind. 

“What you have heard, he has just completed, 
without any assistance whatever. I know well 
the practice of many teachers. In order to exalt 
their own skill in teaching, they revise and cor- 
rect the productions of their pupils until little or 
nothing remains of the ideas of the latter, and 
then give those out as the work of the scholars! 
This is nothing but disgraceful swindling and 
charlatanry. They deceive not only the rela- 
tives of their pupils and the ‘tg but also the 
am themselves, who readily imagine that they 

ave done everything themselves. It is an evil 
which has already proved the ruin of many a 
talent really of a high order, and hampered it in 
the higher development of its powers. My pu- 
pil, however, I leave to his own resources; I let 

im do what he is able to do at the time. In this 
way, the desire of creating remains ever fresh 
and active, because, at the time of its production, 
he is content with what he has done, and the 
paar which he takes in his success is not em- 

ittered by criticism. This comes soon enough of 
itself. The judgment grows and expands, and 
with this comes the inducement to fresh and bet- 
ter production. In this way, has this lad of 
twelve already written more than many aman of 
thirty. Let it turn out as it will, there they are, 
the necessary steps, which no one, not even the 
greatest genius, can do without or spring over. 
If Heaven shall only guard for us this rare plant 
from all baleful influences, most assuredly will it 
unfold itself as a bright exemplar of genius and 
beauty !” 

This is all Ican remember of that conversa- 
tion. 


SEVENTEEN YEARS LATER. 


The boy had grown to a man. I had watched 
with interest the constant rise of his reputation 
and fame ; had enjoyed with ever-increasing sym- 
pathy his compositions as they appeared one af- 
ter another, each one more important, more elab- 
orate than its predecessor; but for seventeen 
years I had not seen their author personally. 
ow, he was the celebrated Director of the Leip- 
sic Gewandhaus Concerts, which by his talent 
and ability had been raised to such pre-eminence. 
On all sides the performances of this orchestra, 
under the baton of Mendelssohn as leader, had 
become renowned as the very best which could 
be heard in the way of exact, spirited, energetic, 
and delicately-elaborated execution of concerted 
music. What wonder that I longed to partici- 
pate in this pleasure? So I set to work and 
wrote a composition for grand orchestra, and 
when it was Completed applied by letter to Men- 
delssohr, with the request that I might be allow- 
ed to bring it forward in the Gewandhaus. I 
spoke of no pecuniary compensation, but only ex- 
pressed the wish that I might myself direct the 
rehearsals and performance of my composition. 





T soon afterward received a friendly letter from 
Mendelssohn, in which he informed me that my 
composition had been received with favor, its per- 
formance decided upon, and that it would also be 
very agreeable to the direction if I myself would 
bring it before the public. I mention this letter 
particularly, on account of a pou which 
characterizes his nature, so noble, amiable, even 
tender, and ever ready to render assistance to 
the utmost of his power, especially to those of his 
own profession. He writes: “It seems to me de- 
sirable also, that a remuneration—enough at least 
to cover some portion of your travelling expenses 
—should be offered to you, although you say no- 
thing of this. Our means are, it must be con- 
fessed, very limited; nevertheless I thought this 
might not te unwelcome you, and I also under- 
stand that the directors are of the same opinion.” 
This was in November, 1838. 

Soon afterward I came to Leipsic with my 
piece. Mendelssohn received me in the most 
friendly and cordial manner, and during the re- 
reves assisted me with his advice most zeal- 
ously, in order to render the final execution of 
the piece as perfect as possible. When on the 
eventful evening he came to me in the orchestra, 
and perceived the state of nervous excitement in 
which I was, he said,— 

“You seem to be anxious.” . 

— I am, most keenly anxious,” I rejoin- 
ed. 
“Ah, bah!” said he, “there is no need of any- 
thing of that sort. Your work is good; that you 
know, as a matter of course. As to how the pub- 
lic may receive it to-day, what will that amount 
to? Do we ask better fortune than has so often 
befallen the greatest masters of all times with 
their very best works ?” 

My composition received, as the Leipsic criti- 
cisms said, a succés d’estime. I was most thor- 
oughly disheartened, and from that time forward 
renounced the pleasures of composition. . . . 

Subsequently I passed many a happy hour with 
Mendelssohn. He came frequently to Weimar, 
and on these occasions he played his most recent 
compositions for us and some of his most particu- 
lar friends, either at my own house, or that of the 
then music-master Montag. But he always for- 
bade any larger assemblies at such times. 

“Let us have some music this evening,” he used 
to say, “but quite by ourselves. If need be, we 
must be able to pull off our coats and play in our 
shirt-sleeves.” One evening I did not come home 
from the rehearsal of an opera until ten o’clock. 
With a beaming face my wife met me with the 
question,— 

“Who do you think has been here? Mendels- 
sohn! He was passing through the city,” (if I 
am not mistaken, this was on his bridal tour to 
Frankfort,) “and was sadly disappointed not to 
find you. ‘I'll tell you what, my dear Frau 
Lobe,’ said he, ‘I will spend the two hours which 
I have to wait here, before the post goes out,with 
you, and, if agreeable, will play something for 
you,’ so he seated himself at the piano, and for 
two whole hours, almost without interruption, 
ae the most beautiful pieces for me alone, 
and extemporized divinely !” 

One may well imagine that my wife has not 
forgotten nor ceased to be proud of that evening. 
At another time we had some music at Montag’s 
house. Mendelssohn played his D minor trio. 
Then we undertook a quintet of my own com- 
position, and in this he papell the second violin 
very correctly and skilfully. Where opportuni- 
ty offered, however, he sought in other ways, 
also, to do me some kindness or service. Thus, 
for example,he spoke most favorably of the above- 
mentioned quintet to my noble patroness and 
benefactress in many ways, the Grand Duchess 
Maria Pawlowna, whereupon that gracious lady 
remitted to me a very handsome present, “in con- 
sequence,” as she wrote, “of an honorable recog- 
nition of your professional exertions by Dr. Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy.” 


TWENTY-SIX YEARS LATER. 


It may perhaps be little known that this vigor- 
ous, healthy man, active to an extreme degree, 
always so cheerful, so happy in all his relations, 
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and recognizing so clearly his good fortune, was 
at times impressed with the presentiment of an 
early death. When he was bringing forward his 
“Paulus” in the Cathedral at Weimar, we were 
sitting —— one day after a rehearsal in his 
room at the “Erbprinz,” and I—at that time an 
arrant hypochondriac—remarked that I would 
enjoy but little of his later compositions. He re- 
joined,— 

“Q, my dear friend, you will outlive me many 
aday!” I laughed at this assertion of his, but 
he interrupted me most seriously and decidedly 
with the words, “I shall not live to be an old 
man!” And then, as if he repented of this dec- 
laration, his features assumed their most cheerful 
expression, and he changed the conversation to 
a discussion of the rehearsal just ended, in which 
he especially dwelt upon and extolled the cordial 
and ready co-operation of all those associated 
with him in this performance. 

How could I dream at that moment—when my 
companion was in but his thirtieth year, and the 
fulness of health—that a few years later his 
prophecy would be fulfilled. In 1846 I removed 
to Leipsic, and found him in glowing health and 
spirits, unceasingly active in every direction, en- 
joyed many an entertaining and instructive con- 
versation with him, and one year after, in 1847, 
when only in his thirty eighth year, twenty-six 
years after my first meeting with the handsome, 
spirited lad at Goethe's house, the great musician 
was borne from his residence in the KGénigs- 
strasse, to the Pauline Church. Among the 
mourners who followed his bier was the writer of 
these lines. 





Haunts of Harmony in the City of 


London. 
(Continued from page 11). 


A contemplative stroll down the New Cut, Lam- 
beth, served to restore our equanimity, and, trusting 
to find entertainment in the west, we hailed a passing 
“‘Hansom” and drove to the Oxford. The entrance 
to this popular place of amusement is sufficiently 
showy, ifnot in precise accordance with architectural 
rules. To the majority of our readers it is doubtless 
familiar ; they have noticed it on their way to and 
from the city, and persons passing at a certain hour 
have possibly marvelled at the amount of litter, in- 
cluding dust, corks, and fragments of paper that are 
being swept from the arcade on to the pavement, or 
over the trousers of unwary pedestrians. At the end 
of an arched and richly decorated passage, the sides 
of which are ornamented with Ionic columns rising 
from gilt pedestals, springs a double staircase leading 
to the balcony, and beneath it are doors respectively 
conducting tothe stalls and area. As regards its 
internal appearance, the Oxford is a mass of columns, 
arches, mirrors, chandeliers, gilding and paint, so 
combined as to form a whole generally pleasing, but 
with no great respect for received rules of art. The 
refreshment-bar and supper-room are on the left as 
you enter, and in conspicuous positions in front and 
on each side of the stage are numerous private boxes, 
handsomely fitted with crimson drapery. An audi- 
ence at the Oxford is of a superior stamp to one at 
the Canterbury, and is almost wholly composed of 
the male sex. We believe, however, that the prices 
of admission are at both halls much about the same, 
being sixpence for the area and a shilling for the bal- 
cony and stalls. 

At the time of our arrival, which was a little after 
nine, a negro gentleman, in conventional costume, 
was in the full tide of a comic song, the precise im- 
port of which we were unable to catch, and whereof 
the intervals between the verses were embellished 
with one of those complicated saltatory movements 
familiar to the initiated as a “break down.” The 
song being ended, the chairman arose, and “begged 
to call attention to a selection from Maillart’s opera, 
‘The Light Dragoons:’” Upon this, the curtains in 
front of the stage entrances were drawn aside, and 
divers ladies and gentlemen comprising the band, 
chorus, and leading vocalists, appeared. The latter 
assumed a position facing the audience ; the instru- 
mentalists occupied a slightly raised platform in their 
rear, and the members of the chorus fell into order at 
the sides—the ladies in front and the gentlemen be- 
hind. The conductor, who. stood near one of the 
proscenium boxes, glanced round to see that every- 
thing was in working order, waved his wand to se- 
cure the requisite degree of attention, stamped light- 
ly but decisively on the floor, and the performance 
commenced, It is not within our province to com- 





ment at length either upon the quality of the music, 
or the manner in which it was interpreted ; it will 
be enough to remark that though containing much 
that is lively and agreeable, the “Light Dragoons” 
is rather deficient in originality, and so far as we can 
judge from the selection, inferior to the opera of 
“Lara,” by the same author, which was produced a 
year or two ago .at Her Majesty’s Theatre.. With 
regard to the merits of the performers, every one did 
well, but the honors of the evening were reserved for 
Miss Russell and Mr. A. St. Albyn. It may be as 
well to add, that the selections at the Canterbury are 
rendered by the same artists as those at the Oxford. 

The opera being ended, a lively little man, in eve- 
ning costume, bustled forward, and met with deserv- 
ed applause in some amusing “character” songs and 
burlesque representations of popular singers. - He 
was succeeded by Mr. Reynolds, of the Coldstream 
band, who played effectively on the cornet, and at the 
conclusion of a ballad sung by Miss Fitzhenry—a 
tall young lady, in a green velvet gown with a white 
satin border—the chairman wrapped decisively with 
his hammer, and announced a performance by the 
“great comedian” who had made such painful efforts 
to burlesque Mr. Kean, at the Canterbury. His en- 
tertainment—a mixture of prose and doggerel 
rhymes—was received with marked coldness, but a 
supplementary effort proved too much for the good- 
nature of the audience, and the unlucky performer re- 
tired amid a pelting storm of hisses. However, he 
re-appeared, and upon the restoration of silenge, of- 
fered such remarks as he judged best calculated to 
appease the general indignation :—“‘He was extreme- 
ly sorry ; he had done his best, had never met with 
such treatment before, and trusted that there was no 
ill feeling in the matter. He had but lately return- 
ed from Scotland, and had been absent from the me- 
tropolitan stage for many years. Further than this, 
he was so extremely unwell that he ought never to 
have left his bed.” Whereupon an energetic indi- 
vidual, of obtuse perceptions and an enviable power 
of lung, exclaimed, “Give us another song, old boy ; 
never mind the geese hissing.” But the motion was 
overruled—the “great comedian” retired, and as even 
merited failures have a depressing effect upon the 
spirits, we invested a spare copper or two in refresh- 
ment, and soon afterwards quitted the hall. 

The entertainment that had resulted in such un- 
pleasant ‘consequences was of an exploded and witless 
kind, which depended for effect upon grotesque atti- 
tudes, a nasal twang, hideous contortions of the 
countenance, and an extravagant costume. It treat- 
ed of the peculiarities of the various young ladies 
with whom the comedian professed to have been at 
different periods of his life enamored. The audience 
endured a great deal of rubbish with laudable equan- 
imity, but the straw which broke the back of their 
patience was the following-exasperating effort of the 
comic Muse, recited to the air of “The Cork Leg :” 

She was my beauteous Isabella, 

I knocked him down with an umber-rella, 

He tumbled over into a cellar, 

And then he cried out, ‘‘That’s the fellar!”” 
—a statement that aroused general indignation, and 
led to a fiasco for which the rhymester may have been 
more to blame than the vocalist. It is consolatory to 
reflect that compositions of the kind above quoted 
are things of the past, and that, though there is still 
room for improvement, the popular taste has pro- 
gressed, if only a little. 

Let those who regard matters terrestrial with a 
“jaundiced eye” seek a remedy for their depression 
in a timely visit to the Alhambra. It is certainly 
the most cheerful as well as one of the best-conduct- 
ed places of amusement in London. Its architectural 
peculiarities need no description, for those who are 
unfamiliar with the building in its present state, have 
probably visited it either when it was used as a Hip- 
podrome, or struggled under difficulties as the Roval 
Panopticon of Science and Art. As a music-hall, it 
is not only admirably appointed and superbly deco- 
rated, but, unlike most theatres, it is seldom unpleas- 
antly hot, and enjoys a happy immunity from offen- 
sive odors. The heavy chandelier which formerly 
hung from the dome has been replaced by an ara- 
besque border of gas jets, and a central light so ar- 
ranged as to diffuse but little heat, though it is at 
once picturesque and useful. The band is one of 
the finest in London, and if strictly classical music 
comes not within its scope, you may hear selections 
and favorite overtures performed in a manner to sat- 
isfy the-most exacting connoisseur. The Alhambra 
ballets are not to be spoken of lightly. They are tri- 
umphs of art—saltatory, pictorial, and mechanical. 
The glories of such productions as “King Dragon- 
fly” and “The Bulrush Fens” set powers of descrip- 
tion at defiance. The ‘comic pantomime ballet,” 
brought out at Christmas, abounded with fun and 
bustle. The most astonishing feats were performed 
by a showily-attired individual, who impersonated a 





“swell” of an undeveloped type and peculiar habits ; 
and to judge from the applause of the audience, the 
Clown, Harlequin, Pantaloon, and Columbine were 
as efficient as any in London. In “The Mountain 
Gorge” we have an Eastern ballet, and some usefal 
hints to Mussulmans and Cretans. We learnt from 
it that guns are not only of service in a fight, but 
wonderfully effective in a dance, especially when 
handled by ladies ; also, that there is a degree of 
picturesqueness in an encampment by moonlight, 
which can be duly appreciated only when we are in 
perfect good humor with ourselves and neighbors, 
and untroubled by any fear of the provisions falling 
short. The overhanging rocks, mountain defile, 
clear moon, and luminous atmosphere are marvels of 
scenic art, and all thoughts of the painter’s brush or 
mechanical contrivances are effectually forbidden. 


Whatever your position in the Alhambra, you will 
always see and hear toadvantage. As much cannot 
be said even of our smaller theatres, and it should be 
remembered that the vast building in Leicester square 
is capable of accommodating as many as 5,000 per- 
sons. Had we'space, we might enlarge on the new 
and convenient “crush-rooms,” the improved means 
of access to and eseape from the various parts of the 
building, the “greatly-enlarged” supper-room, “up- 
wards of a hundred feet long,” and the civility and 
attention displayed by every one connected with the 
establishment. The terms of admission are moder- 
ate, and range from sixpence for the upper balcony 
to three or four guineas for a commodious private 
box. We may ald that, for the convenience of 
those who object to mixing with the crowd, reserved 
seats have been provided, price four shillings each. 
Mr. Strange certainly supplies the best and cheapest 
evening’s entertainment in London. There is con- 
stant variety, and everything is good of its kind. 
More than this we cannot say, unless it be further 
praise to add that the Alhambra Palace is about the . 
only redeeming feature of Leicester square. 

On the site of an old-fashioned inn, known as the 
White Lion, which formerly stood in the Edgeware 
road, and within half a mile ef the Marble Arch, there 
has been erected a handsome and spacious music- 
hall, bearing the title of The Metrepolitan. Its in- 
ternal arrangements slightly resemble those at the 
Alhambra, though of course on a diminished scale ; 
and whilst the prices of admission are surprisingly 
moderate—being sixpence for the area, ninepence for 
the balcony, and a shilling for the stalls—the accom- 
modation is excellent, and the entertainments gener- 
ally of a superior order. Of late, the whole of the 
interior has been brilliantly re-decorated, the audi- 
ence has gained in respectability, and the refresh- 
ments’ have undergone a marked and much-needed 
improvement. 

There is a stage, supplied with a picturesque act- 
drop and a fair stock of scenery, but too limited in 
extent to allow of extraordinary spectacular display. 
The band, though small, is efficient ; and the enter- 
tainments include the usual allowance of serio and 
would-be comic songs, gymnastic feats, and theatri- 
cal dancing. ‘Mythological ballets” were attempt- 
ed at one time, but have been wisely discontinued. 
“Sextilian,” not inaptly termed the “wondrous,” 
performs extraordinary feats with hoops and half- 
filled tumblers to an air from Haydn’s ‘Seasons ;” 
and the sensational element is supplied by a gentle- 
man of reckless tendencies, who imperils his own 
limbs and other people’s heads also by his ‘‘deeds of 
daring” on the “flying trapeze.” 

The “Jolly Nash” gains the thorough good-will of 
the audience, and not only enjoys a double encore, 
but has to apologize for not complying with further 
demands. The popular favorite seems to possess 
but a moderate share of talent, though much tact. 
He has an air of frankness and good-humor which 
pleases his listeners immensely. Hs affects the bear- 
ing of a sociable host entertaining his friends. When 
the audience joins ina chorus, he smiles and keeps 
time with his hand. He is always apparently anx- 
ious to gratify reasonable desires; but when his 
friends are exacting he excuses himself, though in 
such pleasant terms as to carry conviction to every 
one, and arouse a fresh enthusiasm. 

There are a couple of curious music-halls opposite 
the barracks at Knightsbridge. They are respective- 
ly entitled The Sun and The Trevor ; ana if the for- 
mer is the most decorously conducted, the latter is 
decidedly the most amusing. The Sun has latel 
been re-built, and is now a commodious, well lighted, 
and admirably-ventilated hall, in a composite y 0 
of architecture, of which the most prominent fea- 
tures appear to be columns of Gothic extraction, and 
classical friezes delineative of utterly “a oe men 
on conventionally impossible horses. The passage 
at the entrance is of a gorgeous and bewildering de- 
cription, and conducts to a spacious vestibule, where- 
of the roof is supported by a couple of elderly gen- 
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ont ee, if 
tlhemen, who from the waist downwards are formed | 
atior the manner of mermaids. The hall itself, 
though spacious and substantial, savors much of the 
chapel. The “stalls” are approached by an under- 
ground passage, suggestive of the catacombs at Ken- 


sal Green, and having reached them, and glancing 
backwards, you observe a large gallery, resembling 
the spacious organ-lofts of old-fashioned churches. It 
is occupied by both civilians and military men, re- 
freshing themselves with creature comforts, and at- 
tentively regarding the business of the stage. 

The chairman, who occupies a raised seat in the 
“stalls,” is strict in enforcing order, and it is pleasant 
to observe the snug little party which gathers round 
the table whereat he presides. In addition to being 
an energetic and courteous manager, he apparently 
possesses the gift of mental abstraction to an extra- 
ordinary degree, and even during the progress of a 
comic song, he may be observed making notes and 
abstruse calculations with a degree of calmness at 
once unique and impressive. 

The performances usually commence with an ope- 
ratic selection, and conclude with a composition of 
sterling merit—say the “War March of Priests,” 
from Mendelssohn’s “Athalie.” i may be doubted 
whether music of so ambitious a cast comes within 
the scope even of the “greatly enlarged” orchestra, 
and we might have fancied that the audience would 
have preferred a waltz or a polka; but the conductor 
probably decides for the best, and it is gratifving to 
think that classical music is already on its journey 
to Hammersmith. : 

The “company” at the Sun, or Knightsbridge Mu- 
sic Hall, appears to be made up of a few “stars” and 
a good many “sticks.” Amongst the former are the 
D’Aubans and Wards, who “brought the house 
down,” in a species of farce, followed by some clever 
dancing, Sextilian the “inimitable,” and the “great 
Vance.” With regard to the last-named gentleman, 
if his merits have been unduly enlarged upon, they 
have also been unduly depreciated. His conceptions, 
though farcical, are seldom offensively extravagant. 
He does himself mischief by yielding to a clap-trap 
habit of “gagging,” or extemporizing witticisms, for 
the delectation of the “groundlings.” If he could 
conquer this propensity, he might sink in the estima- 
tion of the “area,”’ but would escape destroying some 
almost perfect illusions. In his delineation of a self- 
satisfied member of the beau monde he is peculiarly 
happy, and the artist is effectually lost sight of in the 
character represented. There is an ease and non- 
chalance in the performance that are irresistibly 
charming. Though the minutiw of the picture ure 
filled in with extraordinary care, there is no undue 
straining after effect, and some of the most signifi- 
cant touches are the more admirable from being ap- 
parently spontaneous. The “make-up” is perfect ; 
every gesture is appropriate, and the affected drawl 
and conceited strut are sufficiently marked, but not 
so decided as to degenerate into buffoonery. In 
“Costermonger Joe” there is much to admire, par- 
ticularly the nervous fidgeting of the hands, the craf- 
ty smile, rapidly shifting changes of countenance, 
and gradual merging of awkward shyness into un- 
abashed impudence. The “Life Guardsman” is a 
capital piece of costuming, and the dancing scene is 
life-like and humorous. The “great Vance” has an 
average voice, which he employs effectively. We 
have been told that he is not popular with the “pro- 
fession ;” but then he has enjoyed an extraordinary 
degree of success, and a prophet is rarely held in es- 
teem by those of his own calling. lis mannerism is 
closely copied by the majority of his censurers, but 
he possesses a certain quaint originality which is in- 
capable of being reproduced in other persons. We 
are acquainted with one gentleman, who is a fair im- 
itation so long as he refrains from action and keeps 
his mouth closed, but though clever in his ‘“make- 
up,” his performances sooner or later degenerate into 
unmeaning buffoonery, and though there may 
something particularly mirth-provoking in a squint, 
it is one of those efforts of genius to which recourse 
should not be had more than half-a-dozen times in 
five minutes. Arruour Ogitvy. 

(To be continued.) 





The Musical Capabilities of the Chinese. 


A curious production of the London Missionary 
Society's press, at Hong Kong, has just been receiv- 
ed by the Rev. John Curwen, of Plaistow. It isa 
small tract, containing about a dozen of our most fa- 
vorite psalm tunes, such as Keil, Farrant, S. Mi- 
chael’s, ete., printed in the Tonic Sol-fa Notation of 
music, with Chinese characters to indicate the Notes. 
A gentleman connected with the Civil Service in 
Hong-Kong has originated and conducted for some 
months past a Tonic Sol-fa singing class in con- 





nexion with Union Church. Ina letter, which ac- 


companies the little book, there is the following very 
interesting information :—‘‘As I believe this to be al- 
most the first attempt to teach the reading of music 
to these wonderful people, perhaps you will allow me 
a few words of explanation. Chinese hymns are nat- 
urally insevens. All other metres are importations. 
Therefore, nearly all the tunes I send you are sevens. 
Begin at the wrong end of the book and read from 
right to left. The Chinese themselves have no tunes 
and no idea of music. Their instruments can pro- 
duce only two or three notes, and their singing is 
screeching in falsetto to no kind of tune. About six 
months ago, it was proposed to commence a singing 
class, in the hope of forming a choir for the Chinese 
service at Union Church. With the help of Dr. 
Legge (London Mission) and Mr. H. Alog, a good 
number were gathered of all ages. A large ‘modu- 
lator’ (pictorial representation of the scale used by 
sol-faists), was prepared. An attempt had been 
made before to use our method, but the young gen- 
tleman who conducted it knew no Chinese, and Dr. 
Legge no music, so it fell through. Sheets of les- 
sons were used at first. When these became cum- 
brous, Dr. Legge kindly printed the tune book. In 
the sight singing, if the tune be an easy one, as St. 
Michael’s, Tallis, French, it is positively sung the 
first time without error ; if a difficult one, two or 
three trials may be required. Difficulties have been 
met with peculiar to the people. The conventional 
terms of ‘high’ and ‘low,’ were utterly unknown to 
them. “ Why, they asked, should a shrill note be 
‘up,’ and a grave note ‘down?’ Their voices are 
harsh to a painful degree, and their talent for flatten- 
ing wonderful. They must never be asked to go 
above D, and after half-an-hour’s singing, lose all 
command of their voices. They also incline to bawl. 
The notes fa and te (subdominant and leading note), 
give them great trouble. Many cannot sing them, 
and most take ingenious ways of evading them. All, 
however, are willing to try. The class has now been 
introduced into our beautiful church, as a choir for 
the native service, and after a short struggle with the 
old principle, of each man singing as was good in his 
own eyes, the service of song is improved and im- 
proving.” 


Music Abrowd. 


London. 

Orera. The annual proclamations of the rival 
managers are out, “s loud and long as ever ; and in- 
deed the Royal Italian (Covent Garden) actually 
opened on the 2nd inst. with Norma; the principal 
role by Mme. Vilda, who won her English success 
in that last year; the other parts by Mme. Sherring- 
ton, Signor Naudin and Attri. Faust was to come 
next. Mr. Gye promises but two new pieces: Gou- 
nod’s Romeo and Juliet (with Adelina Patti), and 
Verdi’s Don Carlos (with Pauline Lucca). The list 
of engagements furthermore includes : Mlle. Fricci ; 
Miles. Ackermann and Nan (first timein England) ; 
Miss Morensi (American) ; Mlle. Liebhart, and Mme. 
Dall’Anese; Messrs. Mario, Neri-Baraldi, Naudin, 
Fancelli, Rossi, Marino, Cotigni, Guadagnini (the 
last three new to England), Ronconi, Graziani, Ci- 
ampi, Fallar, Tagliafico, Polonini, Capponi, and 
(another first appearance) Bagagiolo. Of course 
Costa is conductor. 

Her Majesty’s opens this very day (the 27th), and 
Mr. Mapleson’s proclamation is in spread-eagle 
style worthy of our Gilmore. For prime donne asso. 
lutohe announces Titiens, Mile. Nilsson (first ap- 
pearance in England), Mile. Ubrich, from Hanover, 
Mlles. Sinico, Giacconi, from Genoa, and Ilma de 
Marska. For mezzo-soprani and contralti: Mme. 
Demeric-Lablache, Mlle. Eracleo (new), from Mad- 
rid, Mlle. Martelli (new), from Lisbon, and Mme. 
Trebelli-Bettini. For tenors: Mongini, Hohler, Tas- 
ca and Gardoni ; baritones and bassos : Gassier, Sant- 
ley, Pandolfini, Bossi, Foli and Rokitansky. The 
operas promised are: Verdi’s La Forza del Destino 
(first time) and J Lombardi; Rossini’s Tell, Semira- 
mide and Donna del Lago; Spontini’s Vestale ; Nico- 
lai’s Falstaff; Mozart’s Don Giovanni and Nozze di 
Figaro; Gounod’s Mirella ; Meyerbeer’s Dinorah and 
Huguenots ; Donizetti’s Lucrezia Borgia; Beetho- 
ven’s Fidelio; Weber’s Oberon and Freyschiitz ; Cher- 











ubini’s Medea ; Bellini’s Sonnambula. Sig. Arditi is 


conductor still. 


The recent Concert record of London is so rich in 
interest that we must copy largely: 

CrrstaL Patace Concerts. Herr Manns, the 
conductor of these popular entertainments, seems to 
have done more than any man to overcome the Eng- 
lish prejudice against Schumann. Lately he has 
brought out Paradise and the Peri. The Musical 
World, still harping on the “laborious dullness” of 
this beautiful Cantata, says : 

Nevertheless, the Schumann question is just now 
the most significant musical question of the day, and 
Herr Manns deserves the gratitude of the thinking 
public for allowing them such excellent opportunities 
of judging for themselves. With the symphonies 
and overtures he may be said to have made way; 
but, unhappily, his occasional chorus is by no means 
so efficient as his instrumental orchestra. Thys, 
while the instrumental part of the music was more 
satisfactory on Saturday than heretofore, the choral 
parts were not much better. Nor can it be forgotten 
that on the first introduction to England of Paradise 
and the Peri, at the Philharmonic Concerts, the mu- 
sic of the Peri was undertaken by Mme. Lind Gold- 
schmidt, and sung in such a style as to make rivalry 
altogether hopeless. A more fatiguing part was nev- 
er written for a human voice ; and this, on Saturday, 


was evidently felt by Mme. Lemmens Sherrington, , 


notwithstanding her bright, flexible voice and great 
musical ability. The other soprano was Miss Rob- 
ertine Henderson, who does whatever may be as- 
signed to her, important or subordinate, invariably 
well; Miss Julia Elton was the contralto; Mr. Cum- 
mings—with music as ungrateful and ineffective in 
its way as that of the first soprano—tenor ; and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas principal bass baritone. The whole 
cantata, with the exception of a baritone air and a 
chorus, in the third part, was performed ; and the 
effect was indescribably heavy. Nevertheless, the 
last movement in the second finale obtained an encore 
from a minority of the audience, which was accepted 
with eager alacrity by Herr Manns. 


The same article goes on to show how interesting, 
otherwise, the Crystal Palace concerts are : 


Far more interesting was the mpensien. at the pre- 
ceding concert, of the exquisitely beautiful entr’actes 
from Schubert’s Rosamunde, with the addition of an 
air de ballet, which, in spite of its unaffected simplici- 
ty, was quite worthy of the rest. Such ballet music 
would make the fortune of many a composer who aim- 
ed no lower than opera itself. On this occasion Mme. 
Rudersdorff sang the romance, which, as before, was 
unanimously called for again. At the same concert 
Herr Joachim gave a magnificent reading of Beetho- 
ven’s violin concerto; the first of the four overtures 
to the opera of Leonore (Fidelio), in its way as inter- 
esting as any of its successors, was performed ; and 
Mr. Arthur S. Sullivan’s deeply felt, admirably 
written, and brilliantly scored overture, Jn Memoriam, 
was repeated, creating even a livelier impression than 
at first. This work, more than any other from his 
pen, justifies the high expectations we have always 
entertained of the young composer. In addition to 
Beethoven’s concerto, Herr Joachim piayed the 
quaint and charming middle movement from his 
Hungarian concerto, the whole of which would have 
been still more acceptable, besides the prelude to J. 
S. Bach’s violin sonata solo, No. 6, as arranged by 
the composer himself with orchestral accompaniments 
and styled “Sinfonia.”” In the way of pianists we 
have had, of course, Mme. Schumann, who, with 
Beethoven’s great concerto in E flat, invariably 
shines, and in compliment to whom, at the same con- 
cert, her late husband’s very original and striking 
symphony in I) minor (No. 2) was included in the 
programme, as well as the finest of Mendelssohn’s 
concert overtures, Die Hebriden (Fingal’s Cave), 
which never, in our remembrance, has been so per- 
fectly executed. Miss Madeline Schiller, at another 
concert, gave the admirers of modern pianoforte mu- 
sic a genuine treat by her brilliant execution of the 
fourth concerto of Professor Moscheles, who (pianists 
should be reminded) has published several other con- 
certos besides the “G minor” and that with the 
“Grenadier’s March” as theme for finale, the one 
chosen for the occasion by Miss Schiller. To have 
done with pianists, at another concert the second and 
most difficult pianoforte concerto of Mendelssohn was 
admirably played by Mr. Franklin Taylor, who has 
more than once distinguished himself at the Crystal 
Palace, but never so conspicuously as by his fine per- 
formance of this splendid work, into the spirit of 
which he entered thoroughly, his reading being as ar- 
tistic as his execution was correct and effective. On 
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the same day the symphon was Beethoven’s No. 1, 
the overture Wagner’s Tannhauser—to name two 
things in music more utterly opposed in every respect 
than which would be impossible. Which of the two 
is really music 1—might be asked ; for certainly both 
are not. Add to all these fine things a violin con- 
certo of Spohr, executed in the noblest and most 
“classical” style by M. Sainton, who was, perhaps, 
never playing so uniformly well as now; Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony (in F); Professor Bennett’s con- 
cert overture, the Naiads, and other pieces too nu- 
merous to specify. The fact is thatthe Crystal Pal- 
ace Saturday Concerts form a musical season, and a 
rich one, of themselves, and are enough to tempt any 
“fanatico,” with leisure at disposal, to take up his 
residence at Sydenham for the sake of them. 


Partnarmonic Society. The appointment of 
Mr. Cusins as Bennett’s successor in the conductor- 
ship is far from being unanimously approved ; but 
there seems to be a disposition to give him a fair 
trial, and the first concert, as we have seen, went off 
well. In the second concert an Orchestral Suite by 
Bach was played. The World says: 


The series of concerts promises well. The direct- 
ors are exhibiting unusual spirit. They have com- 
missioned M. Gounod, Mr. Benedict and Mr. Ar- 
thur S. Sullivan, to write new works expressly for 
the society ; and last, not least, Professor Bennett has 
consented to add a slow movement to his symphony 
in G minor, and thus to complete a composition from 
every point of view remarkable. Beethoven’s Cho- 
ral Symphony is to be given at the fourth concert. 
At the second _ Monday), among other things, the 
same master’s fourth symphony was performed ; and 
Mile. Mehlig, the new pianist, who was last year so 
successful in one of Hummel’s pianoforte concertos, 
played the concerto in D of Mendelssohn. 


Mosicat Society or Lonpon. The first con- 
cert of the season offered Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis 
Night, Haydn’s Symphony in E flat (not one of the 
“Twelve”), Mozart’s Piano Concerto in D minor, 
Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia, Schumann’s “Gipsy 
Life” Chorus, and Wallace’s Maritana overture. 
There was a chorus of 80 professtonal singers with a 
splendid orchestra, conducted by Alfred Mellon 
(whose death is reported only a few days later !). 
The critic above quoted, says : 


In the concerto and fantasia the pianist was Mme. 
Schumann, whose preference in the former of Mo- 
zart’s authentic version to the fancifully embellished 
editions of Cramer and Hummel merits especial rec- 
ognition. The effect must always be infinitely bet- 
ter thus, inasmuch as it is impossible for us to know 
how Mozart may have embellished his own melodies 
or varied his own passages, and it is quite certain 
that no one else could do it in the same manner, or 

, in any other manneras well. Mme. Schumann, who 
introduced two cadenzas of her own, the first of mod- 
erate length, the second vexatiously brief, played 
with her accustomed energy, and was received with 
the accustomed favor. In the Choral Fantasia neith- 
er the chorus nor the orchestral accompaniments 
were all that could be wished. 


Mr. S. A. Caappetx’s Grand Orchestral Concert 
on Thursday night, in St. James’s Hall was a bril- 
~liant success. A finer performance than that of 
Schubert’s great symphony in C, by the Crystal 
Palave Orchestra, under the direction of Herr Manns, 
was never listened to. The “triple concerto” of 
Beethoven, with MM. Halle, Joachim, and Piatti at 
the solo instruments, was also a real treat, and per- 
haps Herr Joachim played Spohr’s ‘Dramatic Con- 
certo” better even than when he last performed it. 
The singing—by Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. Cum- 
mings—was excellent, and the concert ended bril- 
liantly with the brilliant overture to Oberon. 


_Mr. Henry Lestir’s Caorr. Mr. Henry Les- 
lie’s second performance of Antigone (St. James’s 
Hall) was even better than his first. On this occa- 
sion only so much of the dialogue was recited as 
comes immediately into connexion with the work of 
Mendelssohn, by which a great deal of time was gain- 
ed and the effect of the music in no way impaired. A 
few sentences of narrative explained the leading in- 
cidents, scene after scene ; and these, like the retain- 
ed dialogue, were delivered by Mr. Wallworth ina 
thoroughly unsophisticated manner. The audience 
seemed to like Antigone even better than before; for 
not only was the magnificent “Hymn to Bacchus” 
encored, but also the beautiful “Ode to Eros” (sung 
by Messrs. Cummings, F. Walker, Chaplin Henry, 





and Smythson). After this success, for which Mr. 
Henry Leslie has labored so zealously, the Cdipus 
must surely follow. The concert was otherwise 
highly interesting, including among other things, 
Cherubini’s overture to Les deux Journées and We- 
ber’s to Oberon, Beethoven’s fourth piano-forte con- 
certo (in G), played with wonderful neatness and ac- 
curacy by Mr. Charles Hallé, though somewhat care- 
lessly accompanied by the orchestra ; and songs by 
Miss Ada Jackson and Mr. Cummings. 


THe Monpar Porvrar Concerts ended in a 
benefit to Mr. Arthur Chappell, the director, with a 
very remarkable programme ; the leading piece be- 
ing Bach’s Concerto in D minor for three pianos, 
played by Mme. Clara Schumann, Mme. Arabella 
Goddard and Mr. Charles Hallé. (Moscheles, Thal- 
berg and Mendelssohn played it in London in 1844; 
here in Boston it was played in 1853 by Jaell, Scharf- 
enberg and Dresel). The Morning Star says: 


Steadily and.simultaneously, as if the three key- 
boards had been worked by one pair of hands, the 
piece proceeded, the five stringed instruments which 
formed the orchestra of the occasion (played by 
Messrs. Joachim, Blagrove, Ries, Piatti, and Rey- 
nolds) supporting the piano-fortes with the most un- 
remitting precision, and the audience remained 
spell-bound until the last bar came to an end with one 
of those ringing effects peculiar to the time and school 
of which John Sebastian Bach was so illustrious an 
example. Then rapturous cheers broke forth, to- 
gether with verbal utterances of intense appreciation, 
and a summons for the performers\to appear again 
ran through the hall, which was responded to first by 
Mme. Schumann and Mr. Hallé, and then by our 
English pearl of artists, Arabella Goddard. It is 
impossible that an event more thoroughly splendid 
and perfect of its kind can have taken place at any 
public entertainment in the world. 

The other performances, which constituted a bill 
of fare prodigious in length as in quality, have 
charms which will be recognized by the briefest allu- 
sion. There was Beethoven’s tuneful serenade trio 
in D major (Op. 8), played by Messrs. Joachim, H. 
Blagrove and Piatti, in the finest style of those well- 
matched coadjutators ; there were several of those ir- 
resistible tit-bits from Bach’s harpsichord lessons, 
which Mr. Charles Hallé executes with such loving 
care and neatness; Spohr’s graceful barcarolle and 
scherzo for violin, given with Herr Joachim’s own 
p aee geet tone and expression ; a nocturne by 
Chopin, and the scherzo from Weber’s pianoforte so- 
nata in A flat, performed by Mme. Schumann; and 
Boccherini’s melodious violoncello sonata in A ma- 
jor, Fer of course, by Signor Piatti, and now 

eard for the eighteenth time at these concerts. Miss 
Edith Wynne fulfilled the not too grateful task of 
singing four songs, alternating with the instrumental 
pieces of the most engrossing kind, in a manner 
which won unanimous approbation. Lastly, there 
was Haydn’s string quartet in D major, Op. 61, No. 
1, with the favorite moto continuo, of all things best 
calculated to bring a season to a jubilant termina- 
tion. : 


Deata or Atrrep Metion. After a brief but 
severe illness Mr. Alfred Mellon died on Wednesday 
night, at a quarter to twelve, at his residence in ‘The 
Vale,” King’s Road, Chelsea. The indisposition 
that proved fatal was a relapse from a previous ill- 
ness which had lasted through a great part of the au- 
tumn and early winter of 1866, and from which it 
was hoped he had entirely recovered. By the death 
of Mr. Mellon the musical profession has lost the 
most generally and justly esteemed of our English 
orchestral conductors. From his first arrival in Lon- 
don, some three or four and twenty years ago, his 
aptitude for this department of the musical calling 
was manifested ; and much of his experience was 
gained by directing the small orchestra of the Adel- 
phi Theatre. His first independent undertaking was 
the Orchestral Union, under which name a society 
was established whose concerts, with a small but 
well-balanced orchestra, conducted by himself, speed- 
ily obtained a wide and legitimate reputation,—a 
reputation more than confirmed when, the numerical 
strength of the orchestra being materially increased, 
he was enabled to give some of the finest performan- 
ces of classical music that had ever been heard in 
England. Indeed, although Mr. Mellon held a high 
position at the Royal Italian Opera from the first, it 
was to the Orchestral Union that he chiefly owed his 
well-earned fame as a conductor. This led to his be- 
ing engaged as musical director to the Royal Eng- 
lish Opera, originally set on foot by Miss Louisa 
Pyne aud Mr. W. Harrison, at the Lyceum Theatre 
in 1857,and afterwards removed to Covent Garden,— 





a speculation which, though it did not terminate pros- 
perously, proved of real service to English operatic 
music, and, with more liberal suppert from the pub- 
lic, might have laid the solid foundation of a national 
lyric theatre. As a conductor of opera Mr. Mellon 
was no less eminently gifted than as a conductor of 
orchestral music ; and this was shown at a later pe- 
riod when, at the head of the musical department of 
the English Opera Company, it was his duty to pre- 
pare for representation not only several English 


‘works of importance, but also the English version of 


Meyerbeer’s Africaine. Mr. Mellon’s great ability 
was, perhaps, never more emphatically proclaimed 
than at the concerts of the Musical Society of Lon- 
don, which he directed from the beginning, and at 
which he had, perhaps the grandest orchestra under 
command that up to that time had ever been assem- 
bled in a London concert-room. Even now the mag- 
nificent performance, under his direction, of Spohr’s 
great symphony, the Consecration of Sound, is remem- 
bered ; and many are the triumphs in a similar di- 
rection which he subsequently achieved. His ability 
as a caterer for the public amusement was favorably 
exemplified by his Promenade Concerts at Covent 
Garden Theatre, where the judicious intermixture of 
“classical” with “popular” music, as well as the ad- 
mirable performances of his orchestra, met with 
unanimous recognition. In addition, moreover, to 
other various duties, Mr. Mellon had recently accept- 
ed the conductorship of the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society, celebrated among the first musical instita- 
tions in the country. Here his talent, zeal, and in- 
defatigable attention to business produced the same 
good resylts as elsewhere, and his loss will be severe- 
ly felt. 

” a musician Mr. Alfred Mellon held a distin- 
— and well-earned position. Under Herr Mo- 
ique at Stuttgardt, he made himself master of all 
the technical resources of his art, and many compo- 
sitions from his pen, in the shape of quartets, &c., 
showed his ability to use them to excellent purpose. 
Asa man he was universally esteemed, and as a 
friend his loss will be long and earnestly regretted. 
He died at the age of 46. It is hardly necessary to 
add that Mr. Mellon was the husband of one of the 
es popular and admirable actresses of our time.— 

imes, ° 


Paris. 
Mosc at THE Frencu ExaisitTion. We learn 
from the statement recently published by the Impe- 
rial Commission that the music art will be represent- 


ed at the Exhibition in the three-fold view of its com- 
position, execution and history. | French and foreign 
composers are invited to send in two works intended 
to celebrate the great event of the year, the first to be 
a cantata for orchestra and chorus, and the second a 
Hymn of Peace. A special “committee of musical 
composition” will be entrusted with the daty of se- 
lecting from the works contributed those which are 
most worthy of performance during the Exhibition. 
Two gold p tied two of silver, and two of bronze, 
with six certificates of merit, will be presented to the 
most worthy of the competitors ; but an honorarium 
in the more tangible form of 10,000 francs will be 
awarded to the composer of the hymn selected for 
performance at the inaugural ceremony.| A second 
committee in three sections will make arrangements 
for orchestral and choral concerts; festivals of the 
orpheonistes, or as we should call them, choral socie- 
ties ; and for performances by military and other 
bands. These céncerts, in which all nations are in- 
vited-to take part, will be hetd in the nave of the 
Palace of Industry, in the month of July next. Six 
gold medals, twelve of silver, twelye bronze, and six 
certificates, will arded to those who take part in 
these performances. | The third special committee is 
to organize a series of Historical Concerts, in which 
a small number of the most eminent artists will per- 
form the most remarkable musical works of different 
ages and different countries, and they also will re- 
ceive medals and certificates. The distribution of 
these will take place on the Ist of August. The fol- 
lowing are the chief members of the three committees 
mentioned above :—I1st, “Musical Composition” —M. 
Rossini, president; MM.Berlioz, Carafa, Félicien Da- 
vid, George Kastner, Reber, Ambroise Thomas, > nd 
C. Gounod as secretary. 2nd, For arranging the Or- 
chestral and Choral Concerts—M. Félicien David, 
president ; MM. Victor Massé, E. Rodrigues, and 
George Hainl as secretary. For the Orpheonistes’ 
Concerts—M. Ambroise Thomas, president; MM. 
Boieldieu, Jules Cohen, Léon Feret, G. Hainl, and 
Laurent de Rillé as secretary.) For the military and 
brass bands’ performances—General Mellinet, presi- 
dent ; M. Emile Jonas, secretary.\ For the Histori- 
cal Concerts,—M. Fétis, presidefit; MM. Clement, 
Delsarte, Gevaert, Reyer, Wekerlin, Vervoitte, and 
Gastinel as secretary. 
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|The Inaugural Ceremony failed and there was no 

Hymn of Peace on the first of April.] 
Germany. 

Vierna. Camilla Sivori, after twenty-two years 
absence, has been drawing crowds.—The Abbé Liszt 
has composed a grand Mass for the coronation of the 
Emperor of Austria as King of Hungary.—Two 
movements of an unfinished Symphony, in B minor, 
by Schubert—a posthumous work—have been pub- 
lished by Spina (and in London by Ewer & Co.), 
which, the Atheneum says, are “original, if ever Sym- 
phony was; distinct and captivating in idea ; pecu- 
liar in treatment ; here and there diffuse, but instinct 
with that fervid, anborrowed spirit which is given to 
only the favored few.” 

On the 18th March a Historical Concert was given 
by Johannes Brahms, consisting of works by Sebas- 
tinn and Friedemann Bach, Scarlatti, Beethoven, 
Schumann and Brahms, besides songs by Franz, 
Brahms and Gridener.—On the same evening, the 
8th “Aesthetic Soirée of Czeke, with divers singers 
and pianist ; programme insignificant.—On the 25th, 
Matinée of the “Academic Singing Society,” with 
Fri. Carina, from Pesth, and the court orchestra: 
“Roman Song of Triumph.” by Brach ; parts of the 
98th Psalm, by Wiillner ; two Horatian Odes, by 
Taubert; Scotéh song, by Eyrich; “Die Hoffnung,” 
by Veit; Chorus by Engelsberg, and Volkmann’s 
Scena for Soprano solo: “Sappho.” 

The number of concerts has been frightful. Zell- 
ner, too, has given a first historical concert, aiming 
to show the progress of dramatic music from its be- 
ginnings down to a certain epoch. He had “the 
“flower of the aristocracy” for audience, who “lis- 
tened with religious silence’’ to interesting fragments, 
German, French and Italian, carefully sung by 
Mmes. Bettelheim, Krauss, de Murska, Ann Schmidt- 
ler, MM. Walter and Mayerhofer. Zellner himself 
played some of Bach’s organ pieces on the harmoni- 
um. A brilliant opening, it appears, in all respects. 
—Mlle. Carina (from Pesth) has had fine success at 
the Opera in Faust and the Huguenots. 

Berun. Two new works by Kiel: Missa So- 
lemnis and Te Deum, lately brought out, are pronoun- 
ced by the local critics the most important music of 
the kind that has appeared since Mendelssohn,—far 
more so than Kiel’s Requiem. —The Symphony Soirée 
of the royal orchestra (20th ult.) offered a Suite by 
Bach, Schumann’s Genoveva Overture, Beethoven’s 
7th Symphony, &.—March 22. Festival Concert by 
Bilse : Schumann’s D-minor Symphony and Abend- 
lied (with string orchestra) ; Romance, by Warla- 
mow, for ‘cello and harp ; Zannhduser overture, &c. 
—23d. Second Orchestral Evening of B. Scholz, 
with Jean Becker and Chiostri (viola), the Vocal 
Club of Kallak’s music school and Liebig’s Orches- 
tra: Suite by Handel ; Irish choral song by Scholz ; 
Mozart’s Double Concerto for violin and viola; 
Chorus by Cherubini; Mendelssohn’s Violin Con- 
certo; overture to Egmont.—24th. ‘Monster Con- 
cert” of Bilse’s orchestra: Beethoven’s C-minor 
Symphony; Weber's Invitation, &c. (Berlioz) ; un- 
performed pieces from L’ Africaine, &c.—25th. Nine- 
teenth Quartet Soirée of Hellmich; Tausig’s Con- 
cert, and second Soirée of Rokicki, with Frau 
Schmidt-Bid6, Ziirn and Noldechen: songs by Ru- 
benstein, Franz, Schumann, Schubert, &c.—26¢h. 
De Ahna’s last Quartet evening.—27th. Valesca von 
Facius sang Schubert’s Cyclus,‘‘Die schine Miillerin,”’ 
entire.—28th. Second Soirée of Kotzold’s society : 
Madrigals and choruses by Hassler, Dowland, Dona- 
ti, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Hauptmann, Schlott- 
mann, Vierling and Ehlert ; Variations for two pi- 
anos, by Schumann, &c.—29th. Concert of the Court 
pianist Mme. Johnson-Griiver, with orchestra; and 
of Cath. Baum, with Bendel (the Lisztian pianist) 
and Rehfeld.—3ist. Rockiki’s third Soirée, with 














Becker’s Florentine Quartet: Schumann’s E-flat 
Quartet ; Violin Sonata by Raff ; B-flat minor Trio 
by Volkmann; songs by Franz, Schumann and 
Schubert. 

At the Royal Opera the performances during the 
last week of March were: Fidelio, with Mme. Har- 
riers-Wippern ; Violetta, with Mlle. Artét ; Sponti- 
ni’s Cortez, in which the tenor Niemann is said to be 
incomparable; Midsummer Night’s Dream, with 
Mendelssohn’s music ; Fra Diavolo, with Mme. Luc- 
ca. Wachtel has been re-engaged for five years. 

Lerpzic. The programme of the 19th Gewand- 
haus Concert (March 28) was composed of Cherubi- 
ni’s Wassertriger Overture: Aria from Mozart’s Fi- 
garo; scenes from Schumann’s Genoveva; and Beet- 
hoven’s 9th Symphony. Among the new things pro- 
duced lately at these concerts was a Te Deum by Ju- 
lius Rietz. Wilhelmi, the young violinist, has ap- 
peared with the utmost success.—Langert’s opera, 
‘‘Des Sanger’s Fluch,’' has not answered expectation. 
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End of the Concert Season. 


Our season has come to an end. A very re- 
markable season, rich beyond precedent with Or- 
atorios, Symphonies, Chamber music—especially 
piano music (Schubert and Schumann, as well as 
Beethoven, Chopin and Bach)—and it has ended 
grandly. We have had éwo remarkable musical 
seasons in Boston. One was inthe time of the 
old “Germania” orchestra, some fifteen years ago, 
when nearly every week in the winter gave us 
its orchestral concert, with “all the nine sym- 
phonies” and many more, concert halls continual- 
ly crowded, and corresponding activity in Orato- 
rio and otherkinds. That was a great spring 
forward in a classical and highdirection ; but the 
Germanians dispersed, the means grew less, and 
the enthusiasm cooled away and tastes became 
distracted. And now again we have had a sea- 
son even more remarkable; not only for the 
great number and variety of fine works and com- 
posers represented, and for the uniformly large 
support ofevery kind of concert and of opera, 
but for the wider and more real appreciation in 
the audiences of what was good, and the sincere 
zeal with which so many have to some extent 
studied and sought to understand what they 
heard, or thrown themselves heart and voice into 
the choral ranks in Oratorio, Ninth Symphony, 
&e. 

To close the season grandly, we have had with- 
in a couple of weeks Beethoven’s “Choral Sym- 
phony” revived, and two grand Oratorio nights, 
besides other things of interest. 


Sympnony Concert Extra. The Harvard 
Musical Association, to crown their rich, success- 
ful season of nine concerts (including that for the 
Cretans), gave a tenth on Friday afternoon, 
April 12, both for the sake of bringing out the 
Ninth Symphony, and by way of thanks and 
benefit to the orchestra who have served them so 
faithfully and well. The audience was large and 
of the most inspiring character, alive to all best 
things ; and the concert was, artistically, and in 
the matter of pure, high, sympathetic pleasure, a 
great success. Perhaps materially it was as good 
a success as could be expected for an extra con- 








cert at the end of such a fatiguing round of mu- 
sical excitements, and with the double-bar of two 
great Oratorios full in view. The Music Hall 
should have been crowded, as on the Cretan oc- 
casion, to realize the solid benefit designed for the 
musicians ; as it was, it was in that sense a mod- 
erate benefit, while in a moral sense, as an inspir- 
ing, memorable occasion, it must have done them 
good, as it did their audience, and raised them in 
their feeling of the dignity of their profession.— 
This was the programme : 
Overture ; ‘‘Meeresstille and gliickliche Fahrt.”’ (Be- 


calmed at Sea; a Breeze; Happy Voyage; Coming 
into Port) Mendelssohn. 


Aria, ‘‘Non pia andrai,”’ from ‘*Le Nozze di Figaro,” 
Mozart 


Mr. F. J. Rudolphsen. 
Polonaise, for Piano-Forte, in E major. .........++ 
Transcribed with Orchestra, by Liszt. 
Mr. B. J. Lang. 


Beethoven’s Ninth (or “‘Choral””) Symphony, in D minor. 
a For Orchestra alone : Allegro, Scherzo, Adagio Molto 
e Cantabile, alternating with Andante Moderato. 
b- Finale, for Orchestra, with Chorus and Soli. 


The short and brilliant First Part kept the 
concert within the usual two hours. Mendels- 
sohn's picturesque Overture, capitally rendered, 
charmed even more than before, and of course 
was heard with keener appetite at the beginning 
of the feast. We need not describe it again. Mr. 
Rupo.puseN sang Non pit andrai (in German 
with telling voice, artistic style and a great deal 
of spirit ; it seemed indeed too short. Mr. LANG 
even surpassed his last year’s rendering of Liszt’s 
highly colored transcription of the brilliant We- 
ber Polonaise , with the introductory slow move- 
ment which Liszt has borrowed from the other 
Polonaise (in E flat). In fine manipulation, 
brightness, clearness, conveying the whole spirit 
of the thing with utmost ease and grace, we hard- 
ly know how such a performance could be ex- 
celled. The ingenious, at times fantastical or- 
chestration, too, was on the whole well done, 
though the pretty jingle of the triangle, which 
brightens up one passage, lost its effect by not 
coming sharp upon the beat. 

This bright little First Part, costing no effort 
of attention, made a good relish for the great 
Symphony—Beethoven’s last word in this his full- 
est form of utterance. Meanwhile the stage, on 
both sides of the orchestra, was heaped up with 
chorus singers, nearly 300 of them, ‘all aglow with 
expectation of their work; and the four solo 
singers (Mrs. SmirH, Mrs. Cary, Mr. JAMES 
WuitnrEy and Mr. Rupo.rusen) took their 
places in the front; Mr. ZERRAHN raised his 
baton, and the great Symphony began, summing 
up, and recalling here and there in brief, vivid 
hints, all that we had heard in all the other Sym- 
phonies—that is to say, all of essential spirit, 
character and tendency,—not, of course, literal 
reproduction. In the first movement, with its 
stern Fate voice ringing through the void and 
chaos of those rustling fifths, its sweet pleading 
strains of reeds and flutes, whisperings of hope, 
heroic and exultant resolution, endless pursuit 
amid denial and distraction of the ideal, glimpses 
of true Joy, have we not the vein of the C-minor 
and the “Eroica” again? But this time more 
complex, with a greater multitude of themes 
brought into service, and worked out together 
with such wonderful unity and beauty and gran- 
deur. But we have said enough before now—too 
much perhaps—in description of this Symphony, 
and will forbear. Naturally the first movement 
sounded somewhat duller than the rest, and was 


no so clearly apprehended by the most; partly 
because it is so crowded with themes and so com- 
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plex in structure; partly because it needs to be 
looked back upon after reaching the height of 
the whole work in the “Joy” Chorus, to make its 
sense and bearing quite intelligible; and partly 
because the orchestra, full as it was and doing 
its best with a good will after very patient and 
laborious rehearsal, still needed greater mass, 
while (by the absetice of the Quintette Club) 
we were reduced to two violoncelli against six 
double basses. Still it made with most a deep 
impression, raising expectation marvellously. 

In the Scherzo we have again, still springing 
up afresh, the buoyant spirits of his other Scher- 
zos (7th and 8th Symphonies especially), and in 
the Trio, with its characteristic bassoon and oboe 
and horn passages, the Pastorale. This move- 
ment went quite well, especially the repeat. 

The heavenly Adagio, with its alternation and va- 
riation of two rhythms and two lovely melodies, went 
best of all and was most truly felt. Here the soul is 
poised in pure upper air, above earthly cares and 
grossness, filled with serene ecstacy, a foretaste of 
celestial bliss. But here too thought of sadness, of 
the unattained, recurs: then trumpet tones of high 
resolve and grander search, and the lovely vision is 
dismissed ; for the solution is reserved for another 
trial, where human voices are called in, the instru- 
ments (double basses) at first almost finding the gift 
of articulate speech, and the “Joy” tune (Schiller’s 
Hymn), first hummed by double-basses, then taken 
up by the bass voices, gradually possesses the whole 
band and choir, the quartet of soli lending illustration 
to new phases of the thought in different verses, until 
the climax of the whole is reached, the realization of 
true Joy in the sublime thought of human Brother- 
hood and the embrace of all Mankind, in which is 
felt the near presence (as if face to face) of “the Fa- 
ther who dwelleth abave the stars !”—At this point, 
the crystal harmony of voices, in long, religious 
tones was indeed finely realized, and the effect was 
thrilling. Generally, too, the choral parts were more 
successful than in any previous performance we have 
had; perfect they can never be without long famil- 
iarity with the work, keeping the same voices in prac- 
tice; and even then the voices must be picked ones, 
some of them exceptional, to cope with music strain- 
ed up (by inevitable force of its enthusiasm) to-so 
high a pitch and demanding so much. But the sing- 
ers had grown enthusiastic about the Symphony in 
the rehearsals, and many of them had nourished the 
fire by listening to the rehearsals of the instrumental 
portions and thus getting filled with the spirit and 
meaning of the work, so that they sang with the 
heart and the understand iz. Fo: the four soli of 
course the task was the most trying; but they ac- 
quitted themselves most creditably, earning the sin- 
cere thanks of all by the artist-like loyalty with which 
they merged themselves in a common effort to do 
justice to Beethoven’s greatest work. 

The Orchestra never proved themselves more wor- 
thy of the compliment meant by this concert. This was 
their thanks. The solo artists, all, must have credi 
for the free offer of their services. But above all, 
Mr. Cart Zerrann, who had given all his zeal and 
energy to make the most of his means, vocal and in- 
strumental, to bring out the Ninth Symphony (about 
which he has always been an enthusiast) in the wor- 
thiest possible manner, and to make the performance 
memorable, so that the Symphony may haunt our 
minds and call hereafter for more frequent repetition. 
He must have won the hearts of all the chorus in 
those difficult rehearsals ; and they enjoyed the work, 
the initiation into those great splendors, so well, that 
we may surely count on them another year to do the 
same thing even better. It ought to be done at least 


once a year. 
We are sure the Ninth Symphony was /lt, as it 
never was before in Boston. And among the signs 








of progress we have hailed with pleasure the appreci- 
ative tone of the newspaper notices—very unlike that 
which prevailed in former years. We wish we had 
room to copy one or two, they seize the spirit of the 
Symphony so truly ; the unbelieving Philistines, who 
are wont to sniff at such a work, now find discretion 
the better part of valor and keep silent. 

Easter Ornatorios. The Handel and Haydn 
Society, armed with the powerful Parepa-Rosa mag- 
net, besides other good soloists, the full Orchestra 
of the Symphony Concerts, and the Great Organ, 
drew vast crowds into the Music Hall, on Saturday 
and Sunday evenings, 20th and 2ist inst. On Sat- 
urday Rossini’s Stabat Mater and Mendelssohn’s 
Hymn of Praise; on Sunday, Elijah. 

The Stabat Mater, too sensational and secular to 
retain any hold (except some passages) on the reli- 
gious sentiment, and too much hacknied as the only 
“sacred” venture of Italian Opera troupes, whose 
managers would have them make hay Sundays as 
well as all the week, was fraught with anticipations 
of ennui, we must confess. But the performance was 
so much better, as a whole, than ever before, that we 
enjoyed it all for once. To be sure, we are not mach 
edified by Cujus animam, especially when sung by a 
tenor voice like Mr. Wuitney’s, which, though 
sweet in quality and artistically used, lacks weight and 
power for it. Nor can any voice regalvanize into 
life for us that other concert hack, the Pro Peccatis ; 
Mr. RupoipusEN (who came to the relief of Mr. M. 
W. Wuirtney, the latter being hoarse) would have 
done it if anybody could ; he certainly sung it nobly. 
But the opening chorus, the unaccompanied Quartet : 
Quando corpus, and the IJnflammatus, in which both 
Mme. Rosa and chorus were sublime, came upon us 
as good as new. It was well enough in itself to leave 
off Rossini’s weak and dry Fugue Finale ; but that 
involved putting the Quando corpus and the Paradisal 
glories before the Znflammatus,and that again involved 
a transposition (of key) in the latter. Hardly justifi- 
able, though the effect was not as bad as one might 
have supposed. Mr. WuitNey’s bass was firm as a 
rock in the Quartet (and wherever he took part,) and 
it was sung so nicely that it had to be repeated ; it 
is the gem of the work, and is just one of those pieces 
which will bear an encore, going best the second 
time, like the Trio in Don Juan. We have never 
heard the suprane parts more splendidly sung than 


by Parepa; and Mrs. Cary’s pure contralto, which 


she always uses with such chaste style and feeling, 
told uncommonly well; we have no more truly musi- 
cal and soulful singer. The Chorus was fuller than 
usual, and in this easy work, compared to the ora- 
torios on which they have been studying, the voices 
came out round and clear and unanimous, so that 
the ensemble was inspiring. 

The “Hymn of Praise” is a far greater work and 
never fails of its effect when it is so well performed. 
The Orchestral Symphony charmed more than ever 
One or two of the choruses might have been taken 
a shade less rapidly to advantage ; there is still some 
scrambling and confusion in such places as the latter 
part of “The Night is departing.” But nearly all 
was strickingly effective. Mme. Rosa’s bright voice 
was electrifying in the glad announcement that leads 
in that chorus; and everywhere both she and Mrs.. 
Cary lent their best powers to the music. Mr. Whit- 
ney for the tenor recitative lacks dramatic force and 
weight of voice, but he did all with feeling and good 
expression.— We have rarely known a more enthu- 
siastic audience than that was. 

“Elijah” has come to be one of the best known 
and appreciated of all great compositions among our 
music-loving people. The performance was uncom- 
monly spirited and clear; the great choruses, 
backed by the thousand throats of the great organ, 
extremely effective. Mme. Rosa, of course, had full 
field for her glorious voice and talent in the chief 





soprano part throughout; in the fine melodrama of 
the boy looking for rain, iv the sublime, “ Holy, 


holy,”” opening the Quartet, in “Hear ve, Tsrac i? 
and in the concerted pieces, we have heard vorhing 
nearly so satisfactory since Jenny Lind in London. 
The Angel Trio, with three such voices as PaRrepa, 


Miss Houston and Miss Puitiiprs, gave even new 
delight. The contralto tones of the last named lady 
seem to have reached their perfect ripeness, richer 
and larger than ever; and the rendering of her solos 
was so admirable that we could wish her always at 
hand for such noble service. Yet we must be allowed 
one qnalification of this praise; was not expression 
sometimes over-wrought and too Italian for the chaste, 
quiet fervor of such music? In Italian Opera the 
music serves the singer; here the singer must be 
nought, the music and its aspiration all in all. In 
other words, such music, without ceasing to be sym- 
pathetic, must be impersonal. But on the whole we 
have no contralto in the country at all equal to Miss 
Phillipps, and we charge it to Opera, not to her, that 
her too infrequent Oratorio effurts do not satisfy us 
in every sense. 

Miss Houston did excellent service in some of the 
smaller soprano parts,—always, like a true artist, 
ready to take a secondary place for the good of the 
whole. Mr. James WHITNEY seems to grow into 
better rapport with the Music Hall, for his tenor soles 
came out with more power than his previous effor's, 
while he truly caught the spirit of the music. For 
the great central figure of the whole, the Prophet, 
Mr. Rupo.pnsen’s telling voice, clear, tasteful exe- 
cution, and just sufficiently dramatic expression, 
were highly satisfactory. His lower bass tones, to 
be sure, are hard, but the upper half of the voice rich 
and musical. 

And so ended, grandly, at least as far as great 
music is concerned, another musical season, the rich- 
est Boston ever knew—if we except Opera. The 
Handel and Haydn have done well this year; they 
have given us not only the Messiah and the Creation, 
but Jephtha, Judas Maccabeus, St. Paul, Elijah, 
ITymn of Praise, the Forty-second Psalm, and Stabat 
Mater. Shall we at last screw up our courage to 
begin on Bach ? 

Orner Concerts of the season’s close have heen: 
a pleasant Matinée of the Boston Conservatory ; the 
Orchestral Union Concert, (last and hest, with Meer- 
esstille overture, Weber’s Concert-stiick capitally play- 
ed by Miss Atice Dutton, Gade’s first Symphony, 
&c.); and Peraso’s Soirée, aided by the charming 
singer, Mme. Freperict ;—to all of which we must 
refer hereafter, and save a corner for the following, 
which was crowded out last time,— 


Trattan Opera. Boston has had a week of it, 
under the management of Mr. Max Strakosch. The 
people thronged to Trovatore and to all, chiefly for 
the sake of hearing Mme. Parepa Rosa, who sang, 
triumphantly, each night. Trovatore, Norma, Il Bur- 
biere (fine opportunity for Ferrant1), and Lucia 
passed before our record can begin. We heard Don 
Giovanni, and can truly say it was the worst perform- 
ance as a whole we ever witnessed of that masterwork; 
orchestra, chorus, leadership, all the ensembles, bad ; 
even the final Ghost scene feebler than we thought it 
possible to make it. But there were great redeeming 
things. Mme. Rosa’s Donna Anna was superb, es- 
pecially her singing of the Letter aria, “Non mi dir,” 
and the dramatic scena: Or sai chi l’onore. Miss 
Pariurpps fully shared the vocal honors by her capi- 
tal Zerlina, while her acting was out of the reach of 
all the rest. It was pleasant, too, to see Mme. Pat- 
TI-STRAKOSCH in her old character of Elvira, look- 
ing just the same ; and to hear her, for het voice has 
regained the sweetness it had lost seven or eight years 
ago, and her style, though a little inert, was always 
graceful and artistic. Susin1’s noble voice is far 
gone, and his Leporello was clumsy and unmusical. 
BRIGNOLI was soundly hissed for keeping the stage 
waiting, but atoned for it by his fine singing of “JI 
mio tesoro,” which was encored. Sig. Fortuna de- 
serves only sympathy and thanks for undertaking the 
great part of the Don, which he never did before, at 
two days’ notice, and with his light baritone. In 
singing he is always a true, tasteful artist, and his 
bearing gentlemanly and unegotistic. Za ci darem 
was beautifully sung. 

Norma (repeated on Saturday) is one of the best 
of réles for Mme. Rosa. In singing and in dignity 
of bearing and of action, it was admirable and recall- 
ed the noblest Divas. 


Music in London and Paris. 

Paris, Marcu 27. At the “Monday Popular 
Concert” in London on Monday, March 11, we had 
Beethoven’s Quartet in F minor, op. 95; Weber’s 
Pianoforte Sonata in A flat major, op. 30 (beautiful- 
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ly played by Charles Hallé); Sonata for violoncello 
by Boccherini (played by Piatti); and Beethoven’s 
Trio in D major, Op. 70, No.1. Joachim, Ries, 
Blagrove and Piatti were the quartet party. 

On Wednesday evening, March 13, Mr. Henry 
Leslie gave an Orchestral Concert at St. James Hall: 
The programme included, among other things, Men- 
delssohn’s Antigone (with orchestra of 75 and male 
chorus of 225), Von Weber’s Overture to’ Oberon, 
Cherubini’s Overture to “es Deux Journées,” and 
lastly, Beethoven’s superb pianoforte Concerto in G, 
played from memory by Charles Hallé. This was 
the feature of the evening, and I need scarcely say 
that Mr. Halle’s playing was perfection itself. As an 
instance of his perfect self possession and knowledge 
of the concerto in the orchestral score, I may men- 
tion that in the last movement the first violins did 
not come in on time ; this was after along and intri- 
cate solo passage by Mr. Hallé. Mr. H. perceived 
the difficulty, and very dexterously repeated the pas- 
sage, whereupon the orchestra took the “cue” and 
came in correctly. There were but few who noticed 


_ this little episode. 


On Saturday evening (the extra Afonday Popular 
Concerts are given on Saturday) we had Beethoven’s 
Septet, and Mendelssohn’s Pianoforte Trio in C mi- 
nor, the latter played by Mme. Schumann, Strauss, 
and Piatti. The Boccherini Sonata for violoncello 
was again given, and Mme. Schumann played (as a 
solo) Chopin’s Nocturne in F minor, Op. 55, No. 1, 
and Grande Polonaise in A flat, Op. 53. She re- 
ceived a tumultuous encore and, in response, played 
Chopin’s faery Impromptu, in A flat, Op. 29. 

On Monday Evening, March 18th, the programme 
was: Sonata in A major, Op. 47, (commonly called 
the “Kreutzer”) played by Joachim and Arabella 
Goddard ; the Boccherini violoncello Sonata; Beet- 
hoven’s tremendous piano-forte Sonata in B flat ma- 
jor, 106 (Mme. Goddard), and Mozart’s heavenly 
Quartet in D minor, No. 2; the Mozart Quartet was 
played with a most marvellous precision and clear- 
ness, and the Allegretto was delicious in its sadness. 

In my next letter I will give you a synopsis of the 
Paris Concerts, of which there are very many just 
now. It may interest your readers to know that 
Charles De Beriot (con of the eminent violinist, who 
is living here in Paris) is making some little sensa- 
tion with his piano-forte playing. Mr. De B. has 
much talent, but his execution has a certain crudity, 
which further practice will undoubtedly tone down. 

Harry Sanderson is in London in very poor health. 
Wehli arrived in Liverpool last week, per steamer 
China. Messrs. Chickering and Steinway are both 
in this city, and as soon as the Exposition opens we 


must, I suppose, look out for a war of the Roses. 
F. 


Paris, Aprit 2. The past week has been crowd 
ed with concerts, and most of them of a classical 
character. On Sunday, March 24, there was a 
Séance of Chamber Music at the Salle Pleyel, with 
the following programme: Trio (Piano) in A ma- 
jor, Haydn; 4th Quartet, C minor (strings), Beetho- 
ven; Sonata, G major, Piano and Violin, Mozart; 
and Quintet, E flat major (strings), Op. 4, Beetho- 
ven. The performance was a very good one, but 
there was a “scrapiness” and want of tone which gre- 
ted terribly upon my cars. 

Ou Tuesday afternoon, March 26, M, Pasdeloup 
gave one of his popular classical concerts at the 
Cirque Napoleon. The programme included a Cho- 
rus and Overture by Wagner ; Chorus, ‘‘Ze Depart,” 
Mendelssohn ; Air de Promethée (ballet), Beethoven ; 
Largo et Finale, Maydn ; Aria from Sonnambula 
(very well sang by Laura Harris); Weber’s Over- 
ture to Der Freischiitz, and a Chorus and Overture, 
by Meyerbeer. 

By the way, they have produced Mozart's “Magic 
Flate” at the Chatelet Théatre Lyrique, with a gor- 
geousness and splendor that defy description. The 





costumes are superb, and the scenery and all the stage 
appointments are really superb. Verdi’s new opera, 
“Don Carlos,” has also just been brought out at the 
Italian Opera. 

On Wednesday evening there was another séance 
of chamber music at the Salle Pleyel, and the fol- 
lowing works were given: Trio, B flat major, Op. 
97 (Piano), Beethoven ; Quartet, D minor (strings), 
Mozart ; Sonate (for Pianoforte alone), C sharp mi- 
nor, Op. 27, Beethoven, (played very finely by Herr 
Ernest Lubeck); and Quartet, E minor, Op. 44, 
(strings) Mendelssohn. Again the stringed instru- 
ments were scrapy and untrue in tone; this seems a 
common fault in the Quartet playing here. The 
Mozart Quartet (the one played at the London Mon- 
day Popular Concerts by Joachim, Ries, Blagrove 
and Piattion March 18) was rendered with some ap- 
proach to precision and delicacv of tone, but the oth- 
er works were botched. 

On Friday evening I attended still another séance 
at the same salon, (different performers upon each 
occasion). The programme embraced: Quartet, E 
minor, No. 8, (strings), Beethoven; Trio, (Piano), 
F major, St. Saens, (the pianist of the evening) ; 
Adagio (Piano solo), Beethoven; and Quintet, G 
minor, (strings), Mozart. The Beethoven Quartet 
was murdered outright. The Trio is a weak and fu- 
tile composition. The Adagio was most admirably 
played by M. St. Saens, and the Quintet was quite 
well rendered. 

On Sunday afternoon, March 31, M. Pasdeloup 
gave the last of the popular classical concerts at the 
Cirque Napoleon. The programme was superb,— 
“Jupiter” Symphonie, Mozart; Andante Religioso, 
Mendelssohn, (this was delicious, and was encored 
vird voce); Struensee music, Meyerbeer ; Concerto, 
E minor, (violin, M. Montardon), Rode; and lastly 
Beethoven’s glorious 5th Symphony, in C minor. 

This gives you a pretty complete record of musical 
events up to date. F. 





We heartily share the opinion and hope expressed 
in the followiug article from the Transcript: 


Mrs. Ames’s Bust or ABRAHAM Lincotn. A 
copy of the bust of President Lincoln, by Mrs. Jo- 
seph Ames of this city, has, within a few days, been 

laced in the State Library for the inspection of the 
Lagidatare. This bust is regarded by all who have 
seen it, who were familiar with the face and charac- 
ter of Mr. Lincoln, as the best of the many attempts 
that have been made to perpetuate, on canvas or in 
marble, the features of the late President. It cer- 
tainly recalls him to the memory of those who have 
= and conversed with him more vividly than any 
other. 

The bust has in it the dignity of expression which 
he had; the eyes have the solemn sadness which his 
eyes had ; the mouth is divested of the caricatured 
expression and size which all photographs present, 
and shows the firmness, and at the same time the 
mirthfulness and the tenderness, that were such con- 
spicuous elements in his character. While this bust 
has not the coarse exaggerations of his features that 
are seen in many of the portraits, neither, on the oth- 
er hand, has it the emasculated and finical look that 
can be observed in some others. 

In brief it is such a portrait as might be expected 
from an artist of genius who had abundant opporta- 
nities of seeing and intimately knowing the subject 
of herart. Mrs. Ames (the wife of the distinguished 
painter, Mr. Joseph Ames of this city, who also 
painted Mr. Lincoln) had rare opportunities for see- 
ing the late President to the best advantage ; and, at 
the time of his assassination, had arranged with him 
to give her several sittings for this bust. 

Though deprived of this aid, it is evident that her 
work was to a great extent already complete, so viv- 
id was the image conceived in her mind, as the work 
before us attests to-day. 

A copy of this noble bust in marble has been or- 
dered by the Senate of the United States, and the ar- 
tist hopes to receive orders from other bodies for oth- 
er copies, so that she may be enabled to execute them 
in Italy where alone such works may be done satis- 
factorily and advantageously to the artist. It is 
hoped that the Legislature of Massachusetts will 
avail itself of this opportunity to perpetuate in mar- 
ble, the memory of the martyr President. 





Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 





LATEST MUSIC, 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


They blossom there, up there. Song. Chandler. 35 
Quite an elegant piece, with a fine melody. 
O may we meet again. Song. MM. C. Thayer. 30 
O sing the same old song. “‘ w “30 
The first is one of those sweet “home songs,”’ sung 
by a sister for an absent brother. The second is for 
one who “would not learn another lay. Her old song 
still delights her.” 
I willextol thee. Quartet from “Ave Maria,” 
Gounod. 40 
Gounod uses material furnished by Bach, and the 
piece is a very acceptable one for quartets. 
Ave Maria, for Baritone or Contralto. Southard. 35 
A fine melody. Solo throughout. 
What said the angels, love. Song. MM. Keller. 30 
A charming title, r*hich the song does not belie. 
Softly o’er the rippling waters. Guitar. Haydn. 40 
A favorite song, well arranged. 
Hark! the goat-bells are ringing. Duet. Smart. 50 
Carries one to the heights of the Alps, to sing with 
the mountain maidens. Good music. 
Sweetly sleep, and dream of me. Serenade. Vane. 30 
Very sweet melody, and otherwise a good serenade. 
I love to dream of home and friends. Song. 
W. Seibert. 30 
This is the author of ‘Beautiful Lena,” and ‘‘Blue 
Eyed Leoline,”’ and he has evidently struck a vein of 
good songs, of which this one is worthy to be with the 
others. Smooth, flowing melody. 


Instrumental, 
Andante moderato, for Piano. Paul Becker. 35 
Berceuse for Piano. vig wal 35 


Two rather difficult pieces, ef which the first has a 
succession of bright thoughts striking out clearly. 
The second has not so clear a melody, but will sound 
well under the hands ofa good performer. 

Brightest smile. Caprice, N. Cawthorne. 60 

Of medium difficulty, and pretty, Good lesson 
piece. 

Les Huguenots. Grand Fantasie. S. Smith. 1.00 

Mr. Smith, ladies and gentlemen! With a grand, 
bright concert piece ! 


Faust galop. 4 hds. Bellak. 35 
Shadow song. fs , 35 
Chime of bells. ad 35 
Coronation waltz. “ a 35 


Bellak has not forgotten the beginners in music. 
Get all four, as they are easy. 
Barbe-bleue Quadrille. D. Godfrey. 60 
From Offenbach’s opera of Blue-beard, Very 
bright. 
Fairy-land Polka. L. H. Hatch. 30 
A very taking little piece, and quite easy. 
Silver Spring Galop. W. G. Lemon. 50 
Good lesson piece. 


Books. 


Lisretto or Stapat MATER. 

Noticeable as one ofa series of Oratorio Librettos, 
and has a large proportion of the beautiful melodies, 
which rank among the sweetest of sacred songs, as 
the old Latin poem is one of the sweetest combina- 
tions of musical lines. 

A good Libretto, with the leading ideas and airs, 
helps amazingly in the understanding and enjoyment 
of an Oratorio as well as an Opera. Librettos to Mes- 
siah, Creation, Elijah, and other Oratorios are in 
preparation. 





Musicsr Marm.—Musicissent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every fourounces,or fraction thereof. Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 









































